eae , : 
Run, Do Not Walk, to Phone 
Kim Novak will not be at the “Picnic.” She got lost in Pater- 
son following the official route published in the Worker. (Joke.) 
~ But there'll be plenty of other nice people at the festive Labor 
Press Picnic at Camp Midvale Sunday. If you're driving, an 
alternate route from the George Washington Bridge skipping all “3 
Cities is Route 46 to Route 23, turn right on 511 Alternate, to 511 | 25 Nee a a 
_ throtigh Midvale, turn left before -bridge at end of town, cross | | "entered ’*s s:eend Glass mamer Oct. $2, 1967, af the poss Office as New Tork M. F. Ucar the act of March 3. 1979 
~ viaduct, then Snake Den Road to camp. Guaranteed legs than an A at | | i egg 
hour trip without speeding, and guaranteed good time and. good Vol. XXXII, No. 188 New York, Wednesday, September 19, 1956 
fellowship upon arrival. ce. Cra. <a * i ; Price 10 Cents 
lf you're not driving, you call teday for your bus reservations | . 


at AL 4-7954. We've arranged for buses at $1 round-trip fare, | _ . | | ; | | : : 
but you've got to make your reservation before Friday noon. 
Brighton and Coney Island readers, we're told, have hired their | ¥ | 7 
own bus, to start out there, ; im : | 
- Other busses will start at 9:30 A.M. Sunday at 12th St. and ) ’ : a. FI ) 
University Place in downtown New York. | | : | : 
| —RODNEY. a 


Big 3 Abandon Plan a is 
For Quick Suez Test lo H OUSE Racist 


LONDON, Sept. 18.—The western Big Three agreed to- 


day to go ahead with formation of a “canal users association” ! 
despite Egypt's opposition. But their emphasis switched 
from an earlier plan to push #0 'to keep a close watch on the situa- | 


immediate ‘test case against tion. Today he called in the repre- 


svete —— “— er wre; sentatives of Pakistan and Ethiopia | 
ons, memems 6 ep lim regard to the London confer- ; 
WASHINGTON, Sept.. 18.-A Georgia congressman plans to use hearings on school 


mnurope 3 oil supplies are. cut off. ence which begins tomorrow. | 
U. S. Secretary of State John’ ” patistan Charge d’Affaires Ah-| integration as a “forum to promote stirfe,” the National Association for the Advance- 


Foster Dulles | itai | : | , : 
oster Dulles brought britain and! ed Hamdani confirmed later that! ment of Colored People charged today. The charge was contained in telegrams to House 


France a personal message from! ,;. a 
President Eisenhower atthe start) rg “agg 3 ge “ . eee a Speaker Sam Rayburn and Demo-; q idi J} iad ys i ‘++ iniKv.. attorney and president cf the 
1@ Suez dispute to transmit to cratic Jeader John W. McCormack deciding whether to file suit in| Ky., y p 


sk tee “er ear ts Karachi. ‘of Massachusetts, signed by Clar- U. S. District Court at Owensboro) Kentucky chapter of the NAACP, 
campeon Asbury E aga rey Both Ethiopia and Pakistan,’ .ic¢ Mitchell, NAACP Washing-| for integration of the Clay Con-|said he had mailed a petition today 
evel Wis" wtnarieay gypuan a attending the London con-),, director. solidated School in nearby Webster for an injunction against the Web- 
~ A drop in Suez Canal traffic w ference, have withheld approval!  14,. hearing referred to are to County, where four Negro children|ster County Board of Education 

a © Wasi of the Canal Users plan. And be held by a subcommittee headed | Were barred yesterday. and school superintendent to the 


reported today. Only 31 ShIPS there were firm indications that ),, Rep. James C. Davis (D-Ga.) James A. Crumlin, Louisville, ' Federal court at Qwensboro, Ky. | 


eee —_—_ ~ 


pe fae reel aot through! thers of the 18 nations which sup-| 1, oe jow Washington’s school in- ) 
the waterway at normal speed | Ported the original Dulles plan tegration program has ‘worked | 
Col. Mahmoud Younis, man.|Wil efusa to pot any”, teeth IntO since it began a year ago. Last: 

ning dictos ofthe Hoypn| “aubeckatve sources mid the}, * sing, vain, by An Fattoria 

will allow Users Association s reas a open | rm ‘hat OL the Washington Fire Depart- CLAY, KY., stands today as a moral shambles, a town 

to use the canal, “but such a ship|) 40) DAons as wi Jom and Ma! ment turned out to be a field day| in the U. S. A. where human rights and the U. S. Consti- 
}it will then ask Nasser to cooper-'.- jooal racists whose testimon 5 Ben a : 

Y' tution can be trampled upon with impunity. Led by Clay's 


must obey the regulations, and the’ ) 
; ate. If he refuses, they said, an. : nek ander'| 
sineraioags Pubessiennd bahay —— Mayor Herman Zemora Clark, the mob has dictated that 


regulations are that a ship must. ' 7 
take on board a pilot from us,” he ¢PPea Pasa oo oe mony against Negroes. | sof d whi 
said. sian a oak ab-tahe elect Sau"! At the time of the fire depart- 0, ig do not have equal educational rights, and white 

, | have no problems concerning * p,..je strategy would include ment hearings, Rep. Arthur CG. children must be molded in the image of the merchants 
pilots,” Younis added. “The situa- Klein (D-NY), a subcommittee’! of hate . 


ag "|diversnon of shipping around the : : 
tion is now normal. We shall carry Cape: of Good Hope, economic member, characterized the testi- Clay's Mayor Herman Jamora Clark personally took 


on running the canal better than’ <i + .. | mony as being worse than anythin . 
it was done before.” Keng ee wD aed pe mn Lad heard “since Hitler” | over the leadership of the mob, pressured the school board 
pCO ON eS CREE Teme. into refusing school admissions to Negroes, and intimidated 


Twenty American pilots, he as-' | | On the basis of Rep. Davis’ past 
sphere and dollar loans from ass performances, the NAACP charged, white parents into keeping their children out of school. 


serted, have been hired in the! 1; c 

T . . . ‘“ ”” . 4 

v.-S. Authoritative sources said the that there was a 7 ap the Clark declared triumphantly, as four Negro children, some 
hearings will be used as a forum) 4¢ them weeping, were turned away from school: 


te Re 


The Big Three decision to go 


‘Big Three took into account the! ! 
ahead with the Canal U $0-! ' | , 
with the Canal Users Asso for the kind of strife that has: (Continued on Page 5) 


at , ‘warning messages sent President : 
ciation came against a background Fisenh ewe, and Eden by Indian! Preught disgrace to Clay, K., and 


of growing opposition to the plan, Pri : Mansfeld and Texarkana. Tex.” | —— - 
rime Minister N h Niansine all eXar°r na, ex. | 
TALKS HELD | Ethiopia, nal Pakistan and the Mitchell said Davis and Rep. | 
Dulles flew in from the U. S.|three Scandinavian nations also| John Bell Williams (D-Miss.) an- | 
this morning and went immedi-| cautioned against any “imposed” other subcommittee member, have ; 


ately into discussion with British’ solution. ‘shown themselves to be totally) 


a a 


Foreign’ Secret l ‘d ‘at sate _},.. lacking in the elementary sense of 
oreign retary Selwyn Lloyd: In Cairo, Foreign Minister Mah-:' segs gh NAACP fe 


‘aA 


and French Foreign Minister Chris- mould Fawzi conferred with the ader it | + 
tian Pineau. The ministers also! Foreign Ministers of Eight Arab served that the ae ee cde 
met with British Prime Minister League nations on “collective coun-| COngtess and that “if these hearings 

| produce mischief that embarrasses : 


Anthony Eden. ‘ler measures” against any economic " 
Dulles also met with Portuguese} blockade of Egypt. the Paton, ce Democratic Party : 

Foreign Minister Gaetano Martino| India’s roving Ambassador, V. K. — ane blame. Support for world arms reduction was voiced yester- 
— ee eo, ee a as vt eid ape ee r-| The hearings open tomorrow, | q4. at the Chinese Communist Party’s Eighth Congress in 
resident Gama el Nasser|day wi asser, conferred today ~~ in th h by P Teh-huai, def inist 

| “ eae , speec ) en eh-nhuali, aerense munister 
of Egypt yesterday called on the! with the Lebanese, Syrian, Chinese INCITE BOYCOTT Eoaing. in the sp y EAR Sal ES RO 
United Nations Security Council and British Ambassadors. | STURGIS, Ky., Sept. 1 8. —- A® “China mile lace her | es SNES SS CRS 
ge eis ee -néw student boycott was inflamed | ina is Wining tO reduce ee A OF ES 
aimed forces further if agreement ~ > ase 


: | . today by white supremacy speeches agre { 
against attendance of eight Ne- ©@” be reached on the Soy et pro- ae 
OC rt | Oins groes at Sturgis High School. | posal for international armament Pere 
More than 2.000 residents of Teduction, which has China's full Se 
| a cathe -.. |support,” he said, = 
a Me 3 of Ae Peng claimed China has reduced & 


y TT 7." ‘ a- es 

| 0 5 ur R 1S (ra U on tonal sos elie ae peur hes ‘its forces since the liberation by as 
, attended. this white supremacy |=" million men, and needs peace = 
‘to. build socialism. eS 


By HERBERT SIGNER oe fa ™ yer But he added, “Although the a ae 


The International Ladies Carment Workers Union has Wright W. Waller, Jr., of Mor-' tension in the international situa- a 


initiated a new, ambitious program to reach all union mem- gansfield, Ky., president of the tion is relaxing, the American im- et 
bers in their homes for year-round political action and for Union County White Citizens Perialist aggressive group has not |< a9 
this year's registration and election at a al Council, and Mayor Herman z, abandoned its plan of military ag- te 
campaign. the Hotel Claridge Oct. 1. = | Clark of Clay were among the $*ession. ee 
The project alread under wa | The project to be carried Into’ sneakers As a result, China has been Sa 
New ¥ Ae: Y | every ILGWU local throughout the i building a modernized army, Peng 


in nine New York locals with some | . Sturgis Mayor J. B. Holeman|”™ 
100,000 members, provides for set |erumtys shat been, launched in wag hooed and heckled when, he ata statements by ee 
ity, where there are a ged the crowd to “face facts” in y Pe_ition and anti-chemical units. 


ting up network “3 block captains total of some 200,000 tuunion mem- é' vious speakers that China ultimate- ; 

bore, Each Saptan is given 1 et| Bet Locals. reported to have’ tr8'te uta see swhats to, be|!Y ,WOUd liberate Formosa. |, He said the naval fnoet See 
of union members liying on his or gotten started with this ih gees gained by keeping the kids out of Peng said .the Chinese Army i sn the erg een was ‘still 
her block and is held responsible include locals 22, 40, 62, 105, 155,! “hool.” now has air, naval, anti-aircraft, unable to catch up-with the great- 
bax’ Vishind Giese ereckess with tas 66, 60, 99 and 91. Only 68 of 275 students attend- public security, artillery, are usihaed oa tient 
formation on registering and vot-| The Dressmakers Liberal Party! od classes at the high school here|°™Sineeting, railway, communica-| —_{ kee ced 
ing, -union literature, and- other! Club of Local 22 will hold an elec-| yesterday. ‘hose attending includ-|“——_ _ ____ SE NE BCE I NY PP 
projects in the field’ of political) tion tally Tuesday, Sept. 25, imme-'eq the eight Negroes and members| STARTING A COMPAB 

action. ei : : 


ee ee 


x. 


) ) 
: A special. meeting of these| — In District 65, Retail, Wholesale' must attend at least three days each 
» i®Gommunity Captains, en Department Store Union, a. dis-! week to retain athletic eligibility. | | 
. 5 called, is scheduled to be held at/ (Continued on Page 3) - 4 Attorneys for the CP were \_. 
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| a. aaa Billy Rose Says 
ity Action Trust Promotes ‘Jak’ 


| 
| Nntlo I | mittee investigating TV broadcasting that rock-n-roll and 
| other “musical monstrosities” are what make possible “Elvis 
; Presley and his animal posturings.” . : 


By GEORGE MORRIS | : yar eeger ys that 
Hopes for an ea:]y unification of the members of the United Electrical, Radio | the Government d divest TV-| 

and Machine Workers with another of the major unions in the industry appeared slim yes-|radio networks of their control of| 

music publishers and _ recording 


terday on the basis of a report on unity explorations and a program put before the dele- companies before “the ‘creative 


— ae, ‘atikce 8 ‘a ge TUE has a more “effective” way of; would, within the framework of genius of America is stifled. 

convention was devoted to a dis-|detemining who is “subversive |the AFL-CIO constitution, unite Rose chai that the networks, 
cussion on the unity section of the/}tkh2n the government. the electrical and machine workers} together with the independently- 
“draft program” covering most ma-| Also, Carey insisted, he said, on|in the named unions in one or- owned stations, are largely | re- 
jor. issues before the delegates, finally deciding who would be the! ganization. sponsible for the “low level” of | 
submitted by the resolutions com-|UE’s representatives in the Jead-| Julius Emspak, secretary-treas- popular music through their int 
mittee heat. urer of the UE, apparently in reply |control of nearly 2,000 g 
s he general tone of the discus- Fitzgerald also said there was a to some in the resolutions commit- | firms affliated with Broadcast Mu- HE 
sion followed yesterday's opening | dispute over the extent of the mem- | tee who thought the proposal was sic, Inc. : 
speech of president Albert J. Fitz-|bership’s right to decide on strikes | not “realistic,” said he thought it} “Not only are most of the BMI 
gerald, which was mainly aimed at} and contract approval. 'was. Emspak, who opened the dis-| songs junk, but in many cases they 
| cussion, said the issue of unity|are obscene junk, pretty much on 


: 


Die ek se districts of the} Fitzgerald concluded with the 
sang why Lege Be 2 arr so }aseertion, “We'll continue to ex-jmust be discussed together with oe level with dirty comic mage 
other unions, but there was ——— : — ye eee eee co at cist ee “4 
7 : . } } S$ role agams watim — s current climate on r 
en at beet 3: ern spars . ergummee General Electric's five-year con-|and TV which makes Elvis Presley; , 
Many of the speakers continual-| The draft program suggests a) tract policy. ; and his animal posturings pos- BILLY ROSE 
ly referred to “some” in their midst | three-point unity proposal: | He said that notwithstanding the’ sible.” : 
who were expected to follow the} © Granting of a charter to the UE’s loss of strength it’s opposi-| Rose, who belongs to BMI's| ¥25 the creation and tool of the 
steps of others who switched affi-| UE by the AFL-CIO as an auto- | tion to the five-year pact idea, de-| competitive licensing firm, the|™: radio-TV networks. | 
liation. But if there were such del-|nomous international. veloping into a militant strike) American Society of Composers,} “How long do you think you'd 
© The IAM, UAW, IVE, IBEW \against Westinghouse -and en-} Authors and Publishers (ASCAP),|last as president of BMI if the big 


egates, they did not make them-| 5 ne “ Ho 
selves heard, possibly because/4 should then set up a com-}couraging the steel union to wage/testified that such men as Oscar or ee 
Fitzgerald had already referred to mittee charged with assuring co-| its light against a five-year pact.|/ Hammerstein II, Richard Rodgers, orks decided = my to 
those who left as “deserters” “rats”| operation in collective bargaining | Emspak, like Fitzgerald, de-|and Irving Berlin have had dit |8°° Representative ee eat- 
and “traitors.” | between those unions where they | nounced those who joined the IUE!culty in recent years in getting ing (R-NY) asked Haverlin. Keat- 
STAND-PAT POSITION ‘have plants in the same chain; or-jand IAM as “traitors.” The dis-|their songs recorded and .|ing said it was obvious that the 
: a _ | ganization of the unorganized, and cussion that followed was large] He charged that BMI and the te had 
The net effect of the discussion, 2 stop to rai ‘d aie allt a Sew fle ; pam networks ha ae 
i raids. enuncia ose whe had al- companies are inter-ltg ge ic cheaper than 

60 the ew 5, a vote, =| © Establish a joint body that! ready shifted to the “main stream.” |ested im building up top talent but|coukl "es "ASCAP He said oad | 
a a a Pe ~~} im satisfying “the lowest taste. |dence taken by the subcommittee 


pense yan wir 7 “tsi eae Jeve”| ‘ | “Ask the man in the street t0/ indicates the networks profit from 
sibilities for ification. That name a song writer, and if he men-ithe organization by giving prefer- 

ie | : tions a2 BMI song writer, Til eaticonce to BMI music on the air. 
this desk without catsup,” Rose “These is no network point of 


reasserhon, er, was practi-| 

cally negated by Fitzgerald's re- MAPPED BY STEV ¥ ms point 

port en exoerience with unity ef- view as to music,’ Haverli insist- 

forts for a year that left the dele- 4 } : a ‘al Even if = was, Fan see 

gates virtually with no real hope) WASHINGTON, Sept. 18.—Ad-;“search their pockets for Roose-| Geld, but he believes they are ered —— aids 
evs. 


of unity ge oe lai E. Stevenson today announced agp agg af and send them pla 
As the ates entered the eeEp . im to evenson campaign é : ' 3 
convention in * eipaatee eg leaffets |" me sie a wing Ciive : : cal Ehevankll ten date eine unaal “The network affiliated stations 
of the International Union of Elec- | kaa ; | “As everyone is aware, the Re-\i, the communications iad are in fear and trembling, that's 
trical Workers, headed by James)“ Democratic election cam- publicans have money to burn,”\like Brig. Cen. David Sarnoff How. ne ae “erage ve 
eee, wane enced Some, ap (Pee. |Stevenson said. “ We don't. Un-|would do something about the sit-|_. Haverlin said be thoug 

ening with the words, “This is the | The Democratic cocamgagter the Republicans, we cannot | uation if they “knew what was go- a > Pore peti ss: spa 
last UE eer : The [UE | nominee said the program calls/count on 4 lot of very rich people) ing on imside their baby, BML” there are ~ ae os twa TY ste- 
said the VE is rapidly falling “at ‘to pay the staggering expense of| Carl Haverlin, president of BMI, an aera tae ‘TU etheiee 
apart, naming districts 3, 4, 7, 8. oe i fo Bi | carrying the Democratic message’ preceded Rose on the witness| — 

and 9 as “gone” and appealing to a 7 to the people.” ‘stand. He denied his organization! (Continued on Page 7) 


the lecals to choose the IUE as|Day,”. Oct. 16, when party work-| — ala 
the largest single union in the'ers will ring doorbells across the 2 a sd 

field. ‘country to seek contributions. : 

The IVE further gave assurance! 2. A series of dinners in leading R, er ii viet Pg ity . 
of local autonomy and claimed to’ .3- 8. on Oct. 20 with Stevenson | 


being the “mest democratic” union | 244 other key Democrats Le, | | 
a the ey. The 1UE (380 lover iootitciedids efeuhdien . London Daily Worker cor- .F.), while the tetal vegetation|sible for ap ge eg of the 
stressed s dominant positio | respondent Sam Russell starts period is about 145 days, and! greater part of t A acres 
the big chains. One departure | 2 eae the first of a series of four ar- often — ee under cultivation in this region. 
from past practices noticed by a| ticles from the newly settled | Yet Siberia has the advantage} About 2% million acres of virgin 
speaker on the Hoor was that the Khrushchev Seviet grainlands of Siberia and of sunshine reaching as much as,land has been plowed and sown 
IUE leaflet refrained frora red- : | Kavaldssten. 2,000 hours a year, which com-|here the past three years and it is 

| ° ° . ‘pares with Moscow's 1,500 hours; planned to add another 750,000 

acres in the next five years. 


baiting. | 
Distribution of the leaflet by the By SAM RUSSELL and 2,200 hours im Yalta in the 
IUE angered Fitzgerald and iene 10 Fly Today ) (Article One) ‘sunny south of the Seviet Union.| Only three years ago, said Ivan 
| So the problem is how to make|Kislov, the local director of agri 


wae spome. Recunding t» a dele- NOVOSIBIRSK 
gate’s request that the officers re- . ’ (ithe maximum use of this sunshine, culture, the collective farms of the 
| 0 SOVIET SIBERIA is 2 man- advantage in Siberia's shert sum-| region sold only half a million tons 


port on their unity efforts before 
the — pana under way, Fitz- orm — — ro ages mer. of grain to the State, which this 
gerald reported the UE’s represen- |plus technique, mechanization al . s short period people Il treble 
tatives had three or four meetings) BELGRADE, Yugoslavia, Sept. the sweat of Siberian settlers is —- wad eae eget : on = aati ao 
with Al president of the In- | 18.—Soviet Communist chief Nikita producing results never dreamed}, to extract good crops from ai Eight years ago only 8 percent 
ternational Association of Machin- S. Khrushchev flies here tomorrow, of before. perkates goo _ weg fiercely| Of the collective farms here was 
ists, “about a dozen” meetings with |it was announced today by Mos-_ People have boasted of having! resistant nature. mechanized. Now they are all 
IUE officials, as well as meetings cow Radio and Yugoslavia author-| made two ears of wheat gr oi ; serviced with the latest machines 
with United Auto Workers repre-| ities immediately ccnfirmed it. | where only one grew before. But}, Nuvfall is low here, | too, | so 
sentatives; International Brother:| “We will talk with him— (but) we|in Siberia people are i i ae mr wi tater Aes « 
hood 7 is-|have no specific problems to dis-|yields of one ton of wheat Rare ie ayia es 
trict 50 of the United Mine Work.| cu: . ; ; "| retaining snow as long as pos- 
= nited Mine | ) sible and planting shelter belts of 
. trees to stop the snow being blewn 
away by the fierce winter winds. -{ 
dad a ni, |Under cultivation im this region i 
is producing 1% tons of wheat per’ 


hh 
rr 


them to submit completely that 
union's very undemocratic consti- : 
tution, with no guarantees or as-| TOKYO, Sept. 18.— Mao Tse- 

ances. tung, chairman of the Chinese gov-| 


i 


y fs 


sur 

In discussions with the IUE, the 
UE did not seek a merger but only. 
affiliation; nor changes in the con- 


oe is pretty terrifying. | 
t an interpretation nae . | Winter Jasts here from Octok 
to ke 


De 


Public ig 


- LaCROSSE, Wis., Sept. 18.—Democratic Vice-Presiden- 
tial candidate Estes Kefauver charged today that the Eis- 
enhower Administration has set out to sabotage the Rural 


Electrification Administration by 
trying to reduce its funds and cut Kefauver flew here from Cleve- 


off its sources of cheap public’ 


i 
ee turned to the public 
rf tay fifth wy of =| farmers, 


campaigning in a to 
woe Wisconsin ee anestaite 
small businessmen and 

from | wien wait elon: 
He hammered away with charges 
that the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion has failed to keep its promises 


y to all three classes. 


By MILLY SALWEN 


first witnesses a 


James J. McC 
ber, 1952, and drove him down 
New York’s East Side Drive to 
meet men from the prosecutof's 
staff, who were then preparing the, 
Smith Act case against Elizabeth 
Curley Flynn and 12 other Com- 
munist leaders. 

It is this automobile encounter 
with the prosecutor's aides, among 
them Roy M. Cohn, that is at is- 
sue in the six-count perjury case. 

Matusow charges that Cohn 
urged him to stretch his testimony 
to tie in publisher Alexander 
Tides 3 one of the defend- 
ants, with a book by Andrei Vishin- 


“More promises have been made 
than any in segs: hem he said ee 
a 16-hour day "| 
|shaking, new fens omg ae pres tele-| ; 
{vision appearances. 

In his last appearance at Mil- 
waukee on a TV panel show, Ke- 
fauver criticized Vice - president | 
Richard M. Nixon and his travels’ 
about the world. In answer to a’ 
question whether he thought Nixon 


| represented the “government well” 
his world tours. Kefauver said 


“No, I think he has not.” 


the Rochester Joint Board of the “ 
Amalgamated Clething Workers, 


' 


ay by 

Ceneral Herbert Brownell, Jr., that: 
the Democratic Vi idential! 
candidate had been “rather reck- 
less” in that the Justice: 
Department had tried to cover up 
wrong-doing in the Dixon-Yates/ im 
case. 


and broken by this administration | ¢;.;. 


‘that 
name and price of the book was 


sky called “The Law of the Soviet 


The book, says Matusow, was 


first mentioned when he met Cohn’? 


‘in the car that December day. 
Later, he says, Cohn suggested 
“something more’ than the 


needed to a it admitted as evi- 
dence against the elderly pub-) 
isher. 

In an hour-long opening state- 
‘ment, assistant U.S. Attorney’ 
Thomas A. Bolan sketched out the 
| prosecutor’ s version of that meet-) 
‘ing, maintaining that Cohn had’ 
absolutely nothing” to do with’ 
Matusow’s linking the Russian’ 


‘ed, “He’s considerably changed. 


Worker, New York, Wednesda 
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3! Man's Testimony 


Opens I 


of Matusow 


A special agent of the FBI and a former U. S. Attorney testified yesterday as the 
t Harvey M. Matusow in the perjury trial of the one-time informer. 
y, the FBI man, told how he met Matusow on a street corner in Decem- 


office, that he dictated an hour after 
the car imterview omitted details 
included in the letter, written more 
‘|than a month later, but explained 
“|that the teletype was only a sum- 
mary. 

He said that at that - first ses- 
sion, Cohn had asked Matusow to 
review a book. On cross-examina- 


fort was made to put the Vishinsk 
\book in evidence.” The effort fail- 
ed then because there a no 
—- for page 
“Along comes ynn case, 
Faulkner said, “and again we find 
Cohn acting as an assistant. . 
lwith full knowledge of the book. 
ee ee ee 
a t issue is now bemg made/tion. Faukner asked him: 
about the Vishinsky book. . .” ities Pere 
While Matusow was aS _ it have been Vishinsky’s 


—— the —s sid ciated “It might have been, I don’t re- 
and cf this defendant . 


jcall,” the witness answered. 
he was considered honest, sincere, David L. Marks, prosecutor in 
reliable .. .”, Faulkner said. 


the Flynn case was the second to 
“Now, however, when this de-| testify. The trial enters its third day 
fendant comes forward and says, 


: 


in Room 1306, U. S. Court House, 


‘I lied’, he becomes unreliable, un-| Foley Square. 
stable, anything but the type of 


person he once was when he “aS COURSE ON 


a government witness.” 


The attorney declared that Ma- 
i'tusow “was honest enough at one, ‘WALL STREET 


point in his life to come forward| AT JEFF SCHOOL 
and take the consequences. ne} 

' onc thi he”. A new course on “Wall Street 
re: en Today” will be taught by Victor 


When McCarthy, the first wit- Perlo at the Jefterson School of 


ness, formally recognized the de- Social Science this fall, beginning 


'fendant for the record, he remark: on Oct. 2, at 6.45 p.m. 


Perlo, author of American Im- 


HLGWU 


(Continued from Page 1) 
cussion is taking place at all mem- 
bership meetings this month to de- 
termine what stand the union! 
should take on the November elec-| Would 


|Matusow, looking tense and some-) ; . 
\what drawn, told reporters he had perialism, The Income “Revolu- 


‘lost 50 pounds, and now weighs tion,” The Negro in Southern Agri- 
145 pounds. Throughout the day culture, and other books and pam- 


he jotted notes on a yellow pad. 
ihe told the court that he Phiets, is now completing a major 


had taken notes on the conversa- work on U. §. finance capital. 


met to plan the formation of a book to Trachtenberg. In fact, he 
Joint Labor Committee for the said, Cohn had already sailed for' 
jelection of Stevenson-Kefauver and | Europe when Matusow took the 
| Wagner. stand. Far from Matusow being 
The united labor committee coached, Bolen said the book was 
also campaign on congres- brought in this way: 


tions. sional and state candidates and on 
Local meetings are being asked | the issues in the elections. 


to vote on any one of three posi- 


“One morning shortly before the 
trial began, Matusow walked into’ 
the U.S. Attorney’s office and stat-' 
‘ed that he had just recalled he had 


‘tion in the car, but destroyed them; Class admission cards for these 


after he had written a letter on the and more than 60 other Fall Term 
matter. ‘courses may be purchased any day 


tions: approval of the Semen 
Kefauver ticket, endorsement of | 
the Eisenhower-Nixon ticket, or to 
take no official stand on the presi-| 
dential elections. 


The General Council of the) 
union at its October meeting will! 
then determine its position. The! 
Council includes local officers and’ 
shop stewards and is a mass body | 
of some 1,000 members who de- 
cide official union policy. : 


At the Council meeting last) 
Wednesday, where this plan of. 
union-wide discussions was agreed 
on, District 65 president David 
Livingston said he favored the) 
Stevenson - Kefauver ticket with’ 
some reservations but would not 
express his opinions outside the 
union until an official position was 


adopted one way or another. 


The discussions are being ac- 


companied by a drive to get every 
union member registered for the’ 


November elections. 

Under consideration is a plan to 
have District 65 challenge another 
local union of comparable size in 


a different international to friendly 


| 


competition in the registration |delegate announced that “99.57)/ connecting witnesses’ testimony to partment official. 
7 + ‘the indictment, Judge McGobey 


campaign. District 65 has some 
30,000 members. 
UPSTATE LABOR 

In Rochester; James L. Burke, 
president of the local AFL Central, 


Trades & Labor Council and Paper 


|have been reduced from 48 


‘had a conversation with Trachten-| 

ne. concerning the book . . . com- 
pletely new information.” 

(Continued from Page 1) | As he ended his opening re- 

est air powers of the world.” mi arks Bolan launched into Matu- 

Military expenditures, he said, sow’s motives in recanting his ecar- 

per-| lier testimony: “His pup ose in say- 

site A cate vied ine Mr. Cohn induced h -w by, five) 

alse testimony, said len, “was' 

1951 to only 20 percent in 1956.|t5 have released es a prison... 


Meantime it has become in- the 13 Communist leaders convict- 


Lad 


CHINA CP 


creasingly clear that Liu Shao-chi,'ed. . . 


lifelong party organizer, is emerg-| OBJECTION 
‘ing as a near-equal and likely suc-| Here defense attorney 


cessor to Mai Tze-tung. ‘Faulkner rose to object to 
The Peking radio yesterday ‘ing this” opinion “solely for the 


rpose of prejudicing the jury. 
broadcast for the fourth time tbe, ae ‘caled Ai. pape | 


speech made last Saturday by Liu} Judge John F. X. McGohey de- 
Shao - chi, Chinese Communist! nied the motion, but turned to Bo- 
Party organizer, at the opening of — with this rebuke: 
the Congress. The covered; “The argument you have now 
‘many topics, including par. af-| entered is more appropriate in 
fairs, the five-year plan, military: summation.” 
spending, foreign relations, and, Bolan returned, “I had only one 
socialization of industry and agri-' tence. . 

e. | “Please omit it,” the judge told 

The congress yesterday als o| him. 

heard reports on agricultural co- 
operatives. A Hopei ial 


St anley, 


percent of the households have 7 > 
\joined fully socialist farming coop-| took over the questioning to clar-' 
cratives.” |ify” the issues. 
The major remaining item on} DENNIS CASE 
the agenda is election of the new In the brief defense opening, 
is ae wtaeed out 
|the Flynn case, Cohn 


an ef- 


Abraham D. RN 


lin the Dennis case, where “ 


“inject- | 


lan Sed to have difficulty 


that before President Eisenhower urged Re- 


message to the Washington FBI 


He conceded that a. teletype or evening at the Jefferson School, 


Sixth Ave. and 16 St. 
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NIXON COMPLIMENTS ADLAI 
FOR STATEMENT ON HISS 


| 


| INDIANAPOLIS, Sept. 18.— 
‘Vice-President Richard M. Nixon 
‘itoday complimented Adlai Steven- 
son for a “forthright statement” on 
‘the Alger Hiss case. 

SEE EDITORIAL, PAGE 5 


Nixon, arriving at Indianapolis, 
‘the first stop on a $2-state cam- 
paign swing, told newsmen at an 
airport news 

aT see no reason why it (the Hiss 
matter) should be an issue in the 
campaign. I hope it will not be- 
come an issue. 

Nixon was asked to comment 
on a statement by Stevenson that 
lhe did not doubt the jury verdict 
whereby Hiss was imprisoned for 
perjury in connection with testi- 
mony denying he aided a “spy 
ring’ while scrving as a State De- 


: 


' 


“I am glad to see him (Steven- 
son) make such a forthright state- 
ment,” Nixon said. 

Nixon arrived after a breakfast 


sendoff in Washington where 


| 


— to go to et 


‘publican 
f.| with the “ 


__Ban on Negro Teacher 


Gloucester ‘Stirs Bay State 


a hl 


weretioae 
denounce the treatment of 


: 
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Obstacles to 
Right Answers 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

Three obstacles among others 
' stand in the way of finding the 
right answers for the days ahead. 

1. Some people seem to have 
forgotten the reasons, which im- 
pelled the Party, after months of 
discussion, to reject Browder's 
line in 1945, There is a tendency 
to identify the pipe-dream of 
Browder’s Teheran with the re- 
ality of Geneva, forgetting the 
10 years of Cold War, and the 
Bandung concentration of forces, 
which helped make Geneva 

ible. 

" Beowden’s line was rejected 
because he turned away from 
the class struggle. In his analysis 
capitalism somehow stopped 
being aggressive imperialism 
and turned into a peaceful and 
progressive system. 

Browder was an _ arrogant 
bureaucrat. His contributions to 
the 1945 discussion were almost 
entirely confined to Jong excerpts 
reprinted from his own writings 
and speeches. His only hint of 
self-criticism was a conceited 
whimper that it must be. his 
fault if so many Party people 
did not accept his version of the 
line and were going after a semi- 
anarchist, semi-Trotskyist line 
(his words). 

The suppression of Fosters 
letter opposing the 1944 Party 
dissolution was the crowning 
peak of Browders bureaucracy 
(although it appears that Brow- 
der’s successor acted the same 
way in the case of JK). 

9. Some people, especially 
some who were very anti-Brow- 
der, tell us NOW that- all our 
ills, or most of them, come from 
the “objective situation” of the 
past 10 years, prosperity, govern- 
ment repressions, etc. 

The ironic thing is that some 
of these same “leaders” are the 
same ones who would never lis- 
ten when we told them in 1949- 
1952 that the party line was in 
contradiction with the objective 
situation. 

At the state ClO convention 
in 1948, left delegates were told 
that regardless of what the situa- 
tion was in our union or our in- 
dustry, we must stand up pub- 
licly against the Marshall Plan 
because we had to show solidar- 
ity with the workers of other 
lands. Some of us wanted to 
abstain from voting, because we 
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Following is the statement by 
James E. Jackson at the Federal 
Courthouse on Foley Square be- 
fore being sentenced Monday to 
two years under the Smith Act: 
Your Honor: 

I stand before you with su- 
preme confidence that I am 
guiltless of harboring in my mind 
or of having advocated any of 
the alleged criminal intentions 
of the government's charge 
against me. I have never ad- 
vocated, nor joined jin any con- 
spiracy with either my co-de- 
fendants or any other person to 
promote or organize the over- 
throw of this government by 
force and violence. 

That I have been an advocate 
of a type of social order—Social- 
ism, that is—which would neces- 
sitate a series of fundamental 
changes in the government, has 
been a matter of public knowl- 
edge for a number of years. 
Throughout these years it has 
been. my belief that such an 

economic system (wherein the 
- means of production as well as 
the resultant products, the nat- 
ural resources and the great 
fruits of scientific achievement 
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Lhave worked—as best 


people) will eae : 
indation upon w 


did not want to be separated 
from the union membership. No, 
we were told, we had to: vote 
“against’—and this was right 
after the union members had 
voted 5 to 1 against the Progres- 
sive Party. 

Today these same leaders ap- 
peal to the “objective situation” 
of five years ago in order to o 
pose any changes to meet t 
real objective situation of today. 

3. The third danger is per- 
haps the most widespread, It 
takes two aspects, one its atti- 
tude to eriticisms, and second, 
its proposals for remedies. 

The attitude toward criticism 
is simply a refusal to pay atten- 
tion to it, but pretending to, 
while twisting the criticism into 
an absurdity. LK on 9/13 seems 
to me to do it deliberately. 
When he alleges that. we who 
want a live movement say that 
“the Party has done nothing, 
has never been right,” he is re- 
sorting to downright falsehood. 
It can only result in choking off 
discussion and criticism. 

This tactic, of twisting or mis- 
stating a criticism, is also used, 
I believe innocently, by some 
leaders who have become largely 
divorced from ordinary people. 

For example, Foster tries to 
tell us that we have not neglected 
the American tradition because 
so many books were written on 
John Reed, on the history of the 
U. S., ete. Foster could have 
written 20 more books, but the 
fact is that on vital occasions he 
ignored American traditions in 
a way that cost us heavily. For 
example, when Thorez and Tog- 
liatti, speaking for their millions 
of voters, said that French and 
Italian workers would not sup- 
port an anti-Soviet war, their 
words carried the weight of pop- 
ular support. But when Foster, 
who had no similar authority to 
speak for American workers, 
made the same _ statement, he 
lost us support of militants who 
till then had been close to the 
Party, and who objected to asso- 
ciating with people who were 
mere echoes of the European 
parties. 

No matter how many books 
on trade unions are written, no 
matter how many resolutions on 
industrial concentration are 
passed, the effective line of the 
Party driving its members into 
activities like the Stockholm 
Pledge campaign could only ren- 
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der it impossible for members to 
be active in the Teamsters Union, 
in the Machinists Union, in the 
Carpenters Union. 
The fact is that those party 
members (and ‘Communists who 
have left the Party only for tech- 
nical reasons), who have been 
successful in recent years in 
maintaining leadership in a union 
local, or other group, are pre- 


cisely the ones who find that in 


present objective conditions nef 
cannot publicly advocate social- 
ism or ask people to join the 
Communist Party, without de- 
stroying their position of mass 
leadership. Those who are lead- 
ing activity and struggles on is- 
sues of the day, besed on their 
past Communist training and un- 
derstanding, do not have the pat 
answers which come so readily 
from members who do not have 
to stand up once a year for elec- 
tion in a democratic organization. 
: n.-6. T. 
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The Meaning of 
Marxism-Leninism 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

In the D. W. of Sept. 9th Ar- 
thur Zipser notes that “Marxism- 
Leninism” is “a lost word” in the 
vocabulary of the N. Y. State 
Committee and. speculates that 
they are in favor of dropping it. 
lf that is done it will not be 
because there is no such thing 
as Marxism-Leninism, nor will 
it be out of lack of appreciation 
of Lenin’s contribution to Marx- 
ism. But it will be a recognition 
of the fact that his main con- 
tribution was the application of 
Marxist theory to the situation 
in Russia. 

I am sure that most Marxists 
share my admiration for the 
theoretical contributions of Mao 
Tse-tung but no one insists that 
there be an American Marxist- 
Leninist-Maoist party. That is 
because it is recognized that 
Mao's contribution was the ap- 
plication of Marxism to the Chi- 
nese situation. 

I believe that our general 
theory is Marxism; the applica- 
tion of it to Russia is Marxism- 
Leninism, and the application of 
it to China is Marxism-Maoism. 
Maybe some day, when it has 
been effectively applied to Amer- 
ican conditions there will be a 
name for that application too. 

I notice that the Chinese do 
sometimes use the word Marx- 
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ism-Leninism, but I think this is 


a hangover from the days before 
it was so clear that each coun 
will take its own road to 
ism. However they do not un- 
critically apply Lenin’s proposals 
for use in Russia to the situation 
in China so there is no harm in 
the use of the word by them. 

But in the U. S. where we tried 
to copy the Russian experience; 
where it can be said (I hope 
in jest) that a party leaflet once 
appealed to “the workers and 
peasants of Brownsville,” the use 
of the term Marxism-Leninism 
becomes a symbol that we have 
not yet liberated ourselves from 
our previous uncritical accept- 
ance, for use here, of Lenin’s 
tactics for Russia. Therefore, I 
think, the tendency to drop the 
word shows progress. 
BERNARD. 
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Opinions in 
Brighton 


Editor, Daily Worker: 


At a meeting of the Section 
Committee of the Brighton Sec- 
tion of the Party on Aug. 29, 
1956, the following expressions 
of opinion were offered for the 
guidance and consideration of 
the National Committee: 


1. Concerning the forthcom- 
ing National Convention of the 
Party, it was urged after discus- 
sion that it was essential that 
representation to this convention 
come from every organized 
group of the Party, beginning at 
the least, at the section level. 
Failure to assure this type of 
representation would be a fur- 
ther repetition of previous mis- 
takes a hiedemaiie rank and file 
representation at conventions. 
There are many members with- 
in the various clubs and sections 
who are entirely competent to 
offer valuable judgments _ and 
opinions concerning the future 
of the Party, its functioning and 
organization. 

2. It was also agreed after 
discussion that the present pro- 
cedures being followed by the 
National Committee in its delib- 
erations were disquietingly rem- 
iniscent of previous days, and 
previous errors. The failure of 
the National Committee to bring 
before its membership, frankly 
and clearly, the differences ex- 
isting within the National Com- 
mittee, would indicate that busi- 
ness is being done in the old 


way. Inner discussions, no mat- 
ter how valid, are not enough, 
These discussions must be shar- 
ed with the membership, whose 


_ opinions in turn must become 


part of the total Party conclu- 
sions, 

We urge the National Com- 
mittee to take the Party mem- 
bership into its confidence, 
otherwise it may find that the 
membership has lost its confi- 


dence in its leadership. 
& o * 


Schenectady 
Resolution — 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

The system resolution was 
passed at a conference held in 
Schenectady on Sept. 9. 

Resolved: that the theoretical 
foundations of the Party 
thoroughly reexamined with a 
view to reorganization along the 
following lines: 

First: to create an organiza- 
tion suitable for objective  re- 
search into American political 
and economic life. | 

Second: to provide the pos- 
sibilities for a broader politica] 
— of socialist minded 

ple. 

P third: to develop democratic 
forms within the organization to 
encourage creative thinking in 
the ranks of the organization as 
well as at the top levels, with 
emphasis on rank and file ma- 
jority rule as opposed to a mono- 
lithic approach. 

It is our opinion that this pro- 
cedure can best be conducted 
within the framework of the 
present organization and that no 
steps toward dissoijution of the 
party be taken at this time or 
until such time as alternative 
proposals can be placed before 
the membership. 


The following resolution was 
by one comrade, who voted 
against the above resolution, and 
it was accepted that this go in 
as the minority proposal: 

“I am 100 percent against dis- 
solution of the Party. 

“I feel that any. changes 
which we feel should take place 
should be done within the frame- 
work of our present organiza- 
tion. 

“I feel this resolution (the 
majority resolution) is not satis- 
factory and not in the best inter- 
est of the working class and the 
fight for Sociaiism.” 
SCHENECTADY CP. 


Speech Before Sentencing at Smith 


zation of the economy contains 
within itself. the discordances and 
conflicts of mutually opposed 
classes—the capitalist owners, on 
the one hand, and the working 
people with their strivings for 
a greater share of the product 
of their labor on the other. This 
basic contradiction in our societ 
contributes to and interferes wit 
the solution of all. major social 
problems which beset us: Such 
problems as poverty, disease and 
ignorance; such problems as 
racial prejudice, with all of its 
attendant evils. and barbarous 
manifestations in the segregation 
of and discrimination against Ne- 
groes; such problems. as the so- 
cial indignities still visited upon 
Jews and other minorities. 

I am, and I have always been, 


a zealous advocate and defender 
of all the vital democratic 


’ achievements of my countrymen. 


I believe that the entire record 
of my literary, social and civic 
activities, which span a period of 
more than two decades, reveals 
a preoecupation with the prob- 
lems of the peaceful and legal 
implementation of the guarantees 
of the Bill of Rights and the 

Constitution. : 
For years in the deep South 
could— 
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JAMES E, JACKSON 


and 15th Amendments. I shave 
been no less concerned with the 
rights of Jaber and the demo- 
cratic rights of all Americans who 


pre ly. look to the Bill of 

= both igen ly nig 
against injustice as well as a 
proclamation of their will for an 


cate socia 


and the ways to their solution (in 
respect to my people, the Negro 
people, in’ the first instance) 
which led to my interest in so- 
cialism. 

Therefore, to me, socialism is 
not and cannot be a concept or 
advocacy in opposition to de- 
mocracy; on the contrary, it is 
born of the needs of democracy 
and represents democracy’s log- 
ical extension to the economic 
foundations of our present-day 
society. | 

The contention of the pros- 
ecution, however, has been that 
in spite of what I might have 
said or believed personally, I 
could not have avoided advocat- 


ing social ehange through the 
means of force and_ violence. 
They contend that all protesta- 


tions on my part and all testi- 


mony to the contrary can only be 


reckoned as self-serving declara- 
tions. The prosécution makes its 
contention on the premise that I 
and my colleagues and the Com- 
munist Party of the U. §. have 
studied, quoted and distributed 
the books of Marx, En Lenin 
and. other notable Marxists of 
world reputation, and that in 
some of these’ works can be 
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Act Trial 


neered in applying the dialectical 
and historical method to the 
study of society, But I have al- 
ways sought to study them with 
due regard for scientific method, 
I have not viewed them as in- 
fallible dogmas and catechisms 
to be memorized. I have not 
endeavored to lift historic illus- 
trations of the practical applica- 
tion of the Marxist method in 
other countries for application 
here without reference to dif- 
ference in time, place and cir- 
cumstances, as the prosecution 
suggests. 

On the contrary, I have sought 
to determine what is valid and 
useful in these writings as dis- 
tinguished from what is in error, 
outmoded or inapplicable. It has 
always been my. view that Marx- 
ism as a social science has to be 
studied as a science and not 


viewed as holy scripture; it rec- 


ognizes one law above all others; 


that is, motion and development 
~—old propositions and estimates 


giving way to new propositions 
and analysis. 
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A MORAL SHAMBLES — 
| (Continued from Page 1) 
“There will be no integration here this year, next year, 
or ever. 
The Mayor’s mob had won against local and state law 


and he was thumbing his nose at the United States. No court 
orders, Clark declared, would be obeyed in Clay. 


To Gov. Chandler’s credit, he sent the National Guard 


to Clay to keep order, but neither state nor federal offi- 
cials seemed to give a tinker’s dam about the law and con- 
stitutional rights. As for the Eisenhower Administration, its 
attitude toward desegregation was contained in an Asso- 
- ciated Press story, dated Sept. 14 in which the Justice De- 
partment is quoted as saying: 

“Let's don't look and maybe it will go away.” 

Is this the mire of cowardly timidity into which the 
Eisenhower “moral crusade” has fallen? And the answer 
to the question cannot be the fumbling milk-and-water 
platitudes of the Presidential press conference. 

It must be said, though, that the President's desegre- 
gation blindness has received little light from Adlai Stev- 
enson, the Democratic Presidential standard bearer. For 
Stevenson has labored té keep the issue out of the political 
campaign by reiterating his stand against any federal in- 
tervention. The campaign speeches call for “moral responsi- 
bility” and “world leadership.” But what about Clay, Ky.? 
And Sturgis, and Manfield, and Clinton; Mississippi, 
Georgia, Louisiana and the other states of the nation where 
human rights are being violated daily? 

Every racist who stands on a program of opposition 
to the federal government is learning the lesson of Clay. 
Only dolts, fools-or political maneuverers can believe that 
a permanent peace has come to Clay, Ky., by temporarily 
nullifying the Constitution there. It only means that there 
will be other Clays and greater assaults on constitutional 
and human rights. 

This is an issue that will not “go away.” It has to be 
faced by a marshalling of all the moral, legal and social 
forces at the Siena of the government on the side of 
order AND law. The mobs will not permit America to duck 
the issue. And America should not permit Presidential can- 


didates to do so. 


THE MAN WHO KNOWS 


ADLAI STEVENSON was on sound ground Monday 
when he cited the current raucous charges of Nixon and 


Hall as evidence that a worried GOP was setting its course |@ 


in the 1956 campaign along the “low road” of unsub- 
stantiated accusations of disloyalty against the Democrats. 

His footing was less firm, however, when he retorted 
to the Nixon-Hal]l questions on the Hiss case by restating 
his 1952 position—that he accepted the guilty verdict of the 
court—and declaring that nothing had happened to alter his 
position. 3 
But something has happened. Harry Truman, who 
was the Chief Executive of the nation during the prolonged 
hearings and trials of Alger Hiss, and who had access to 
all information available to the Justice Department, de- 
clared on a television panel on Sept. 3 that he was con- 
vinced that Hiss was not, as charged, a “Communist spy.” 

Truman was in a better position to judge the innocence 
or guilt of Alger Hiss, the justice or injustice of the jurys 
verdict, than Stevenson, Kefauver, Mrs. Roosevelt, or the 
New York Post, all of whom have recently reaffirmed their 
acceptance of the verdict as final. 

If Truman attests to the innocence of Hiss—of which 
we haye always been convinced—that is, it seems to us, 
sufficient grounds for every one to agree that this case re- 
quires a review and re-examination, the outcome of which 
might very well see the positions of many persons altered. 


DON’T SHOOT THE CUSTOMER 


IT’S A SIGN of the times that a prominent economist, 


formerly with the State Department, Prof. William L._ 


Thorp, told a House Committee that our ban on shipment 
of “strategic” goods to the socialist countries is outdated. 


Prof. Thorp’s testimony confirms what we have said all 
along—the embargo spurred the socialist lands to produce 
precisely those items that were embargoed. In other words 
this was a self-defeating policy. 


i a Gsoi antageous position 
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Trade is a two-way street. 


He can't get rid of it. Opening 
his union's convention in Los 
Angeles, he found it necessary 
to “explain” his “mutual trustee- 
ship” idea which he proclaimed 
to the union’s credo at the 
1954 convention in Atlantic City. 

Several things took place since 
that Atlantic City convention to 
take the lustre off McDonald’s 
beautiful plan of labor and man- 
agement living in embrace under 
the balmy sunshine of free en- 
terprise. The union experienced 
two general strikes—one of just 
a day, the most recent one of five 
weeks; numerous “wildcats” or 
smaller prolonged strikes; an in- 
tense campaign of technological 
and speedup development that 
has been displacing steel ‘ work- 
ers and raising profits to unheard 
of levels: a national election in 
the union in which critics, who 
charged “mutual trusteeships” 
means “soft on management,” 
rolled up a heavy vote. 


IN THEIR PRINTED report 
to the convention, McDonald and 
his fellow-offieers now plead the 
“mutual trusteeship” idea was 
“misunderstood.” 

“There were some who seemed 
to think that we were going ‘soft’ 
toward management,” said their 
report. “We trust that our re- 
cent strikes in the steel and 
aluminum industries showed 
them how wrong their notion 
was. 

They went on to picture “mu- 
tual trusteeship” as a_ relation- 
ship that doesn’t exclude strikes 
which may be periodically nec- 
essary to enlighten the employ- 
ers on labor. matters. 

McDonald, in his opening 
speech, found it necessary to 
cover the same ground again 
and insisted that the right to 
strike is not excluded in “mu- 
tual ttrusteeship.” Apparently 
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by George Morris 


MeDonald Can’t Duck 
The “Class Struggle” 


ent ideas to him. And McDonald 
also found it necessary to de- 
fend the recent strike against 
charges that it was a “fake” 
because at most mills only token 
pickets were stationed and there 
was no evidence of struggle. 
McDonald said, with the appa- 
rent support of the delegates, 
that the steel workers are so 
strongly united that no. steel 
worker would scab, so there is 
really no need of pickets’ in 
many situations. 

It all adds up to “class strug- 
gle,” whether you take MeDon- 
ald's explanation of whether you 
take it from an adherent of 
Marxism. The steel workers can’t 
escape it and all McDonald can 
do is try to fit the facts of life 
into his “mutual trusteeship” 
concept. As I noted a number 
of times, the steel union has been 
the most strike-involved union 
in the country—especially in in- 
dustry-wide general strikes. 

* 

McDONALD’'S §labor-employ- 
er love theories (as were those 
of the late Philip Murray) sur- 
vive only for the periods between 
strikes and mass unemployment. 
At one time, in the autumn of 
1953 when the steel industry 
was going 100 percent plus, I 
was struck by the finality and 
anger with which McDonald told 
off a member of the wage policy 
committee who timidly asked 
whether the union’s president 
sees any signs. of an economic 


decline, The very posing of that 
—- was preposterous, Mc- 
onald said, and denounced 
those who “spread” the depres- 
sion idea and undermine confi- 
dence in our beautiful capitalism 
by such doubts. Within less 
than three months, the steel in- 
dustry suffered the heaviest mass 
unemployment since the great 
depression with those working 
working on short weeks. 

Now that another round was 
fought out in the “mutual trus- 
teeship’ garden, and supposedly 
“peace” is insured for three years, 
McDonald feels safe in proclaim- 
ing his theory again. He coupled 
it with high praises for “peoples 
capitalism.” McDonald was 
never much of a student-of eco- 
nomics or labor history, because 
he had it easy under Murray’s 
wing. He didn't need to know 
anything, and upon Murray's 
death simply took the reigns 
of the well-established machine 
already in operation and the $40,- 

per annum salary (now to 
rise to $50,000 according to re- 
ports). If he were a student he 
wouldn't fall for the nonsense 
that American workers are heavy 
stockholders in American indiis- 
try and have a share in its man- 
agement. As a matter of fact, 
McDonald is a rare case of a 
labor leader joining publicly. in 
the current “peoples capitalism” 
chorus. The others, mostly as con- 
servative as he is, are practical 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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IN A RECENT column this 
reporter said he thought there 
was a difference in the way 
Italian and French Communists 
are striving to cope with the 
dilemma of Western socialism. 
There are certainly legitimate 
grounds for varied viewpoints 
on this matter and Id like to 
explain mine, 

The dilemma, as I see it, is 
that the French and the Italians, 
having won first place in leader- 
ship of the working class of their 
respective countries still lack 
support of a popular pal kid 
which is necessary to achieve 
working class power. The prob- 
lem is pointed up by the histori- 
cal fact that Marxism, born in 
Western Europe, bas. brought a 
triumph for socialism thus far 
only in Eastern Europe and Asia. 

It seems to me, and this is 
just one man’s opinion, that the 
Italian Communists have been 
the boldest and most creative 
in addressing themselve to the 
problems of Western socialism, 

ms : 

THIS IS SAID with due re- 
ard for the historic role the 

rench Communists played in 
originating the tactics of the 


Peoples Front in 1934 and in 


organizing the national resistance 
against the Nazi invadérs in 
1940. Nor is this to say that 
the French Communists have 
been any less energetic in their 
search for unity with the Social+ 
ists than the Italians. 
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About Freneh 
And Italian Communists 


point the developement of Marx- 
ist-Leninist doctrine under pres- 
ent-day conditions. 

The French Communist Party 
congress stressed reaffirmation of 
basic . Marxist-Leninist — theory. 
The Italian Communists are con- 
sidering the advancement of that 
theory in view of changing cir- 
cumstances. A key question is 
that of leadership in the fight for 
socialism. It has been the tradi- 
tional view, for example, that a 
Marxist party seeks to win the 
majority of the working people 
and that only this Marxist Party 
can lead the people toward so- 
cialism. 

> 

TOGLIATTI concerned him- 
self not only with the tactic of 
united front with Socialists, This 
the French have also done bril- 
liantly. But Togliatti contrasted 
conditions. today with those in 
Russia at the time of the revo- 
lution. Togliatti discussed a 
multi-party or coalition transition 
to socialism in whichseveral par- 
ties may collaborate in_leading 
the people to socialism. He also 
noted that there could be oppo- 


sition parties outside of this sd-. 


cialist coalition in the advance 
toward socialism. Togliatti dis- 
cussed the question. of revising 
Marxist doctrine’ pertaining to 
the utilization of the existing 
state machinery for building so- 
cialism. : 
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IF THE ITALIAN Commu- 
nists merely considered unity 
with the Socialists a “tactic” that 
unity would already would have 
been torn asunder. It is largely 
because the Italian Communists 
have made clear their attitude 
toward the role of the Socialists 


in the advance to socialism, their 
— attitude toward unity 
etween Right-Wing and Left- 
wing socialists, their devotion to 
civil liberties and the con- 
stitution, that unity has been 
maintained under very difficult 
circustances in Italy. 


The Italian Communists have 
also taken the lead in correcting 
an old attitude regarding the 
Party and the trade unions. It 
seems as though the right wing 
socialist trade union will join 
with the left wing CGIL. But 
this comes after the Communists 
have frankly declared that the 
trade union must not under any 
conditions be dominated or con- 
trolled by any party. This, of | 
course, means that there will be 
no discrimination in leadership 
because of political affiliation. It 
corrects former emphasis on the 
Party as a “vanguard” which 
leads the trade unions. 
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Movies, Theatre |Life of a Neglected 

by david platt soos |rounding Father 
jants-Chicago (11) 1:25 | 


A Letter and a Reply Pick the Winner (2) 7:30. Political 

Dear Dave Platt: : Program “James Wilson, el Father” clarify his question. It also illumin- 
al reaction, your column seems to lack {Disneyland (7) 7:30. The Creat Cat] by Charles P. Smith, University/ates the opinions of several of the 

Just as a person »y a North Carolina $7.50. 

: ' llvwood | Family—the lion and domestic Press, Founding Fathers. as to the role 

interest lately with nothing but reviews of Hollyw i al th. of the Univer.{and powers of the 

movies, Madison Ave. TV, ane such. Is this stuff worth the |ygiion Dollar Movie: I'll Be See- a - — le Smith, i — ae 

space? If our objective is to help develop movie and TV ing You (9) 7:30 and 10 has at last given us a bi yi 

fans, the DW should get a subsidy from the ucers. |Press Conference (4) 8 lof James Wilson, ; lecl: 

Why not be as selective in reviewing movies and TV as in Sey g ) oy , greatest of the ora .|gre < 

reviewing books and pamphlets? Just cover the very best | President Eisenhower Speaks (2) |imeton : at a yore this wolame mest be seed in 

and those of special interest for other reasons. If this were | 9.39 dy. Wilson, who spent most of his|2eveloping such additional study. 

done, there would be an abundance of space for other | This is Your Life (4) 10 life in Pennsylvania, was a signer} The weakest section in the book 

Boxing (7) 10. Ludwing Lightburn!of the Declaration of Independ-jis that dealing with the internal 


things, particularly book reviews which are now bein 
aude out. ‘ , - VS. — —, cay ence, second only to Madison in/|politics of post - Revolutionary 
Good technique and escapist entertainment is a diver- |"isy 0% New Out Show (0 fmpmanncs in the wating of the Reman, fo the wows pe 

sion, but Hollywood seldom goes beyond this. In serious | Steve Allan (4) 11:30 |Justice of the first Supreme Court./cals are not treated with fullness 
fields, its few very best are none too good. I should like RADIO CD |He was, also, an insatiable specu-|or sufficient sympathy. 
to see more movie columns like Jesus Colon’s treatment of |.,. lator in land purchases and other! ‘The volume is carefully ia 
= Sycpeyee ' : g | Edwa Morgan News WABC 7 od seal dail saath, 
Santiago.” I can take this sort ef review which rips off | Mel Allen, sports WABC 6:50. | , ey | — reasoned 2 / 
the tinsel and gives a good view of the worms. Movies and | Bob and Ray WOR 7:20 | , . ten. Fx frag mgpree oh stan 
TV are vicious propaganda mediums and are intended as | Masters of Mystery WABC 7:30 ise in prisen. rethse ig wae a: wath 
“opium of the people.” If movies are to be taken seriously, | Fress Conference WOR 8:30 : ied, i : a rer sdboct: fapadline 

| . . . . “4 |Boxing WABC 10:05 ton Baths : ies 
why not their cultural medium the movie magazines, too: i | 
These publications, which spell out the inte al level | MOVIES . : <c|(Postpone Opening 


Hollywood seeks to achieve for the world, are also good | War and Peace, Capitol very distinguished 1i : 
technically with very pretty pictures. La Strada, 52nd St. Translux led for the absence hitherto of any Of “Lower Depths 


Perhaps this is just a selfish, individualistic attitude | Moby Dick, Sutton and Criterion|biography. = : Contemporary Theatre has post- 
on my part in denouncing something some progressives {Secrets of the Reef, Batonet the opening of Maxim 


ae poned 
seem to enjoy. I don’t like to be a kill-joy and certainly Oklahoma, Rivoli | gins Eardgie eony en ‘eted| O'S Ho Birt Depths” from 
have no objection to entertainment as such. I can even en- oy Progress (English), Cuild into the political picture of his| p> that ie ie let aalitnes 
JOY ini number of escapist movies, particularly | era. Thus, Merrill Jensen placed) 4,,,; > 
joy a minimum nu p Pp (Bus Stop, Roxy Wises vik dhe cls “ce 31. | during the week of the 25th. 3 


musical comedy Cheaies. But as 2 — movies are Very | Rififi, Fine Arts ways conservative in political phil- 
dangerous bait with their class angle, chauvinism, jingo- | Ranet of Romeo and Juliet, Art josophy and‘ practice,” but Homer o 
| FC 4 
| 


ism, war propaganda, male supremacy, historical errors, Proud and the Beautilul, Jeflerson'C. Hockett put Wilson alongside 
and factual distortions. On the same bill with a reasonably The King and I, Academy of Music such radicals as James Otis and 
ce wet ) thi d on “I Led 8 Lives.” “I |. Riverside, Nemo, Hamilton Jefferson as “one of the great dem-| : 

clean movie will be something based o Lust for Life, Plaza loucals of the formative period of Coming 
BIG DAY OF FUN for the KIDDIES of 


a7. > < . on > . . é : ‘ — . 
Was a Communist for the FBI,” or other such animated ‘p ” Sumer of Happiness and Game) the Republic.” Part of this confu-| BI D&¥ OF FUN for tne wiDmine tn 


« . id . ° . 
abstraction. of Love, 72nd St. Playhouse (sion arises from the economic de-) the sun—while Mom sits and relaxes with 
| her friends. At the LABOR PRESS PICNIC 


The constructive scope of an industry which doesnt dare hire Dance in Films—2% hour program terminism of Beard, which result- ; a. 

tent writers and will fire anyone McCarthy doesnt like is : Wed ‘hal ed j ked st adlineas — es, Oe. eS ee 
competent writers and wi re ' > J sarin! | . tonight (Wed.) only, Thalia m marked one-sidedness. It gurry in your bus retervations—today is 
_ necessarily very narrow. An industry that didn't evevti dare rise | DRA could not account for a well-to-do / the ceadiine. 


to defend the greatest movie actor of all time, Charlie Chaplin, | revolutionary who was sharply| FIRST BIG DANCE by Seamen's Defense 
u , ‘ tionary | \ h was _ sh rply Committee, Sat., Sept. 22 at Yugosiav Hall, 


and let him be driven from this country is just not capable of pre- (Saint Joan, Phoenix Theatre sensitive to the rights of private! 495 w. 41 St. Adm. $1.50. 
My Fair Lady, Hellinger Theatre| property, desired a strong cential, 
You can't deprive an industry of its best talents, bind, gag, \Chekhov’s Uncle Vanya, 4th St. | government, and, at the same time, | 
and handcuff the remaining personnel, seek the sanction of the bee 2 Penny Opera, Theatre de was fiercely in favor of the most! 


ducing anything really great. 


Un-American Committee and ‘southern lynchers at every turn, ys direct connection between political 

and expect to have movies that are worth much. When something Diary of Anne Frank, Cort Theater prone and the desires of the peo- 

good does come along—“Salt of the Earth” and Chaplin's last- (No Time For Sergeants, Alvin | ple as a whole. 

instead of emulating it, the movie industry steps in to suppress it. | Inherit the Wind, National Professor Smih’s book helps 
A boycott of Hollywood movies seems more logical to me |e,,0) : ———. ---- —$— $$ 

than tolerating them at the present level, but this is strictly one | 


man’s opinion. I was an ardent movie fan years ago in the glorious | 
days of the “Perils cf Pauline’ and the Keystone cops. Movies | Camp Midvale Midvale N A | 
> o iNe eo 


have gone steadily downward ever since they abandoned the cus- | 
tard pie. | 
Best wishes, ms 2 OF 
\? 
Our Reply 

By all means Ict’s boycott Hollywood movies, but why stop 
there—let’s go tle whole hog and bovcott all the other “vicious 
propaganda medias that are intended as “opium of the people” | 
such as radio, television, magazines, newspapers, baseball, foot- | 
bali, tennis, golf, picnics. This will surely complete our isolation | 
from the people. ; 

F.C.'s letter unfortunately, isn’t the first time Ive had to | 
argue with friends who seem to have an automatic contempt for | 
most everything that comes out of Hollywood these days. : 

Like F.C. they completely disregard Hollywood’s enormous | 
acaievements in the 30s and 40s. They really believe, as he docs, | 
that “movies have gone steadily downward.” 

Fortified with such an outlook, is it surprising that these 


friends of ours are prepared at the drop of a hat to boycott the 
movies, particularly in view of the existence of a blacklist in the | iP A & q BS Be R at ® % Pp | q N q ¢ 
industry! | 


They forget there were blacklists in other industries in years 
gone by. § Sunday-All Day-Sept. 23 


Yet no one in his right mind would have dreamed of calling © 
for a boycott of auto, steel or lumber or suggesting, as F.C. does, © 


that there are no competent workers left since the blacklist started | | 
Admission $1.50 — Chiidren Free 


F.C. wants us to be selective in reviewing movies and TV. | 

Review only the “very best” and those of “special “taleeed.” | All Sports * Swimming * E 
he says. — yxt ” woe ae ving an a al aren Sk 

i y musical comodi ut Jon't er reviewin m, : y . ‘ 
he seems to be saying. “Just cover the very best, and he _ Bus Transportation Available Now—$1 roundtrip. Buses will leave 
“AS a » movies are very dangerous bait wi ir class angle, nday morning 9: Broadw. East . Mak 
chauvinism, jingoism, war propaganda, male supremacy, historical om une: a wy ane Rn Din NDR ¥ 
errors and tactual distertions.” reservations NOW at 35 East 12th St.,.8th floor or cail AL 4-7954. 

Directions by Car: George Washington Bridge, Route 4, follow signs 

to Pompton Lake, then Route 511 through Midvale, turn lejt just 
before bridge at end of town, Snake Den Rd. to Camp. 


Tickets at: DAILY WORKER, 35 East 12th St., Sth floor. 
Workers Bookshop, 48 East 13:h St. 
Beokworld, 714 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn. 
Jefferson Bookshop, 575 Sixth Ave., N.Y. — 
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To Reopen in 
Moscow in ‘57 
G. Koenig, the editor of the 
Yiddish newspaper NAIE PRESSE 
and the special Paris correspond- 
ent of ithe Morning Freiheit, who 


is now touring the Soviet Union, 
reported by telephone from Mos- 
cow (September 10), that the spe- 
cial Commission appointed by the 
Ministry of Culture of the Russian 
Federated Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lis has prefected a detailed proj-' 
‘ect for the reestablishment of a 
Yiddish state theatre in Moscow. 


‘the expense of works written by 
composers and authors who are not 
in the employ of the broadcaster's 
publishing organization, Broadcast 
‘Music Incorporated. The philes- 
ophy of this organization (usually 
referred to as B. M.I.) has been 
openly stated in these callous 


*s House Anti-trust subcommit-) words which argent on Page 15 of 
tee on TV broadcasting now hold-)a printed brochure written and 
-ing hearings at the U. S. Court | distributed by B.M.I. to its mem- 
House at Foley Square. bers: 

Following is the statement re-| “The public selects its favorites 
eased by writer Oscar Ham-) from the music which it hears and 
merstein II, is well known for} does not miss what it does not 
such hits as South Pacific, Carmen hear.” A ; 

Oo iters 
Jones, King and I: The three thousand songwrit Che gicioct ‘hin: sodsiiined’ taaiee 


No song can be popular today of works not owned by B.M.I.| #2€ ™ 
without being sung on television! wane and are entitled to an equal Ministry on September 9, and it is 
and radio. ‘chance to have their works heard still subject to the approval of the 


The broadcasting imterests, there-| by the public so that the public, Government. 
fore, have a power that is unique|may choose what it likes. There) M. Belensky, the chairman of 


and fearful. They can determine! must be freedom for music in| the special Commission, informed 
whose music shall be heard and/ America, not arbitrary control by, Mr.. Koenig that the Ministry 
how often. | a group which can dictate what pressed the Commission to speed 
The danger of this power is in-/ the public is to hear. the completion of the project. 
creased by the fact that they have} That is why those of us who} The project submitted by the 
many songs of their own, put out, write songs welcome this inquiry} Commission provides. : 
by their own publishing com-' by Congress into the praetices of} (1) that the reestablished Yid-/ 
panies. This power carries with it) the broadcasters. We hope it will! dish State Theatre should receive 
a grave responsibility, and there is} result in eliminating this intolerable! the building of the present Estrade | 
strong and alarming evidence that|combimation of forces whichr is, Theatre on Pushkin Street; | 


—— 


According to the same report, 
the first issue of the periodic Yid-| 
dish Almanac HEIMLAND te be 


. this responsibility is being ignored,| handicapping and will eventually; (2) that the theatre shall be! 
that unfair preference has been/stifle the creative musical talents|named the Sholem Aleichem Yid- 
(3) that the staff of the theatre 
At int'l tronautical ngress shall consist of 30 actors and a 
As Co | special study for 18 actors-in- 
Travel Year if Rocket ’ | (4) that it will take 3 months, 
from the date of the approval of | 
+ > t actors and actors-in-training, and | 
P Ss that it would take some five 
: | imonths to prepare the preseptation 
scientist said today that man may)“the crew would never grow old.” expected that the Yiddish State; 
some day achieve a kind of im-| The Italian based his idea on} Theatre will be opened in May) 
relativity of time, stating that time} (5) It is planned that the the- 
Arturo Crocco, president of the is shorter for a moving than for a'atre should stay in Moscow 5-6 
Italian Rocket Association, spoke} stationary object, and would be-}months a year, and should visit 
national Astronautical Congress,| the speed of light. lation during the balance of the | 
ing here to discuss the launch-| Frederick C. Durant of Concord,’ year. 
lite some time within the next 18/ tional Astronautical Federation, de-| perfected the above project cov- 
months. ‘clared that “the dawn of space sisted of M. Belensky, former di- 
It is theoretically possible for a 
: “This might be called the space | Yiddish State Theatre, chairman; 
approaches the speed of light inflight year minus one—one-and-a-| the well - known Jewish theatre 
rocket ships, Crocco told 400 fel- | 
described American|and the noted Jewish composer 
mathematical theory indicated that| plans for launching a satellite at) Leib Pulver. | 
a person might travel for a year in| the opening of the 18th geophysical | ” 
one day, physiologically at least. ‘only the beginning. of the noted writers Halkin, Ver- 
: ’ gelis, Azhayev, Voronkev and| 
LETTER FROM READER leading scientists and vast 
occupied with completing all ar- 
. ica, and even the world, to help’ rengements for the reestablishment 
About Rich 100 provide views with a panorama of of the Yiddish Populishing House 
Years Ago and Now general survey of where he now jive operations and will publish’ 
Editor, Feature Section: stands in his development, and a! its frst Yiddish books in 1957. 
might care to print. future, said the announcement. | 
Herbert Aptheker in this — 
Mainstream reviews a book by one 
“tee «ee anager oe ew %i ‘Camera Three published im Moscow is already 
m America, Aptheker, regarding: . ess and will appear early in 
Mill's book favorably, finds that|#™merican Opera ro ma ae 
the author takes the rich to s Scenes from a new American; Another Yiddish Almanac is 
manifestations of their decay. | Floyd, which makes its New York! the city of Kiev. 
Among these are “gentlemen send-'debut at City Center Thursday,! Some twenty books of Yiddish 
ing shirts fram California to New, Sept. 34. will presented on s writers, translated into Russian 
may: launder them.” iday, Sept. 23 (CBS Television,| published at an early date. 
Life Magazine of August 20, in: 11:30 a.m.-12:00 Noon, EDT). ° . ° 
a spread on the film| i A conference of Soviet Yiddish 


given to broadcast-owned songs, at'of America. dish Theatre; 
'traming. | 
the project to enlist the staff of 
ROME, Sept. 18.—An Italian; As the speed increased, he said,|of the first play. It is accordingly 
mortality by traveling in space|Dr. Albert Einstein’s theory on the, 1957. 
at the opening session of the Inter-;come nil for an object. moving at the ether centers of Jewish popu-| 
ing of the earth's first artifieal satel-} Mass., president of the Interna- | The special Commission that 
travel is about to break.” rector of the Study of the Moscow, 
man te become almost immortal as 
half, or maybe two,” he said. ‘directors M. Goldblatt and Lauter; | 
low scientists. He explained the} Durant 
rockets and age only|year next vear, and said “This is' A special commission consisting 
, re- Leib Strangin is at present busily 
Cit Pp Hel SOUFCES of the museums of Amer- 
the high spots of Mans history, 4| Emes (Truth). Emes will start ac- 
I have an interesting parallel you stirring glimpse into his immediate | 
Professor Mills on the power elite 
account and that he notes many'opera, “Susannah” Carlisle }eing prepared for publication in 
York by air-express so that Sulka Television's “Camera Three,” Sun-| are already in press and will be 


- bebe Se tet hy Sets 
te ill ta, 


Yiddish Theatre 
| 


they could be charged with con- 
spiring to teach and advocate 
mahem or assault because of the 
figurative injunction, made ip 
another historic setting, of “an 
eye for an eye and a tooth for a 


teeta. I do not think thet the | not for the self-serving defini- 
| tions contained in the Smith Act 


| which suggest a guilty verdict 
at anyone indicted 


Smith Act or these prosecutions 
of the Communists under it can 
lay any more claim to common 


‘sense Or c.isamon justice than the 


ridiculous analogy I have just 
made. ° 

Your Honor, I am a son of the 
Negro people, prideful in that 
fact. Rocky and hard yet is the 
road my people have trod. Each 
landmark in our history of ad- 
vancement up from slavery has 
marked a new extension of dem- 
ocratic freedom and moral stat- 
ure for all Americans. But this 
struggle ot my people for their 


fuli measure of the reality and | 


the promise of American democ- 
racy has been a burdensome and 
torturous struggle. Too often it 


' has been a lonely struggle. My 


people sang that they “felt like 
a motherless child,” and again, 
“like a wayfaring stranger” Jook- 
ing down a lonely road. 

The object of my people's 
struggle t:aditionally has been, 
not to drive the foreign masters 
out, as is the bent of many other 
oppressed people, but to open 
doors barred against them. Al- 
ways we have aspired to share in 
equality and dignity the realities 
and the promise of America im 
fellowshop with all other Ameri- 
cans. Our strategic problem has 
been to break down the barriers 
that would isolate us from shar- 
ing of its onerousness, its hard- 
ships and its dangers. Our future 
historically has depended upon 
our ability to secure allies, to 
find common ground with other 
classes, groups and parties in the 
general population who for 
whatever reason would raise our 
freedom banner and champion 
our cause. 

The freedom of cheice in as- 
sociates, the freedom of choice 
of membership in an associa- 
tion, are freedoms particularly 
dear to the Negro people. In- 
volved is the essence of the 
right to pursue and secure rela- 
tionships with other Americans 
in order tc further our advance 
toward genuine equality and to 
realize our stature as free Ameri- 
can citizens. 

The severest critics of the 
Commmnist Party concede that it 
has made a notable record of 
concern for and activity in be- 
half of the rights of the Negre 
people. Even though millions of 
Negroes who vote for Demo- 
cratic or Republican candidates 
hold no brief for the Communist 
Party's general program of so- 
cialism, nevertheless I believe 


party. I feel they want the doors 
of political alternative left open 
to facilitate a greater ive- 
ness to their needs and nds 
on the part of the Democratic er 
Republican Party of their cur- 
rent choice. 

I am convinced, your Honor, 
that the guilty party in this case 
is the law under which it was 
brought—the Smith Act. I 
lieve that the Co 
erred in its passage vi that 
integrity of the Bill of Rights i 
compromised by its 


. 


} 
, 


his aides 
| in their work for a conviction in 
| this case. Nevertheless, it is my 


| Opinion’ that 


: “eovers the wa 


tember 19, 1956 


Le 


that Mr. Gilchrist and 


were other than zealous 
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the efforts of the 
osecution alone would not 
ve resulted in the verdict 
which the jury presented were it 


agamst a 
under this bad law. 

The manner of your Honor's 
conduct during the sum of these 
proceedings has evoked appre- 
ciative responses on the part of 
each side on more than one oc- 
casion. Toward the jury of my 
peers whose unenviable function 
_it was to render a verdict finding 
six men who committed no mis- 


| deed against their fellow men, 


their country or this govern- . 

ment, I harbor no bitterness. 
Who, then, is to blame? In 

my view it is this Smith Act law. 


I firmly believe it is the duty of 


all men, responsive to the de- 
mands of democracy, to con- 
tribute some substantial effort 
toward its ultimate replacement. 
Your Honor, I have come to 
the end of these remarks. All my 
adult life I have worked for 
peace among the nations and an 
end to war, for brotherhed 
among the peoples and an end 
to jimcrow, for the prosperity of 
the masses and an end to pov- 
With calm confidence in 
the judicious wisdom of the 
Court's intent, and an unshaken 
belief in my own immocence, I 
await the verdict, your Honor. 


BILLY ROSE 


are vving for their business. 

He described the organization 
as “neighborly” business which 
provides many free services to ra- 
dio stations. He imsisted BMI has 
net been successful in getting more 
than about 20 percent of the pop- 
ular music played on the air. 
Representative Emanuel Celler 
(D-NY) said it appeared that BMI 
t’ m the mu- 
sie field. He asked Haverlm to 
stop drawing parallels between 
BMI and ASCAP “because ASCAP 
doesn't have the weight and imfin- 
ence of the big networks behind 
them and isn't in your position.” 


(Contmued from Page 5) 
enough to keep in mind the sad 
experience with the “peoples 
. capitalism” of the roaring twen- 
ties. They don't want to look 
foolish before their members. 

After saying the above, I re- 
peat what I have said after the 
recent strike the stec] union and 
its negotiators did quite well 
They scored important progress 


and set a new level in the cur- 


. rent wage round. But it must not 


be forgotten that this was due 
primarily to STRENGTH (as 
even McDonald conceded) and 
struggle, even if in McDonalds 
mind it isn’t “class struggle.” It 
is. easy to dissipate a unions 
strength and ze the organi- 
zation within a three-year span 
if it is forgotten that a union is 
an instrument for waging strug- 


JF the Dodgers, now in the 
lead with 10 games to go, make 
it, how do compare this 
year to the — Yankees, 
their ancient Series foes? We'll 
start a rough—and controversial 
as always — compari of the 
two teams department by de- 
partment, taking the infield, the 
outfield, catching, pitching and 


rcserves. 
It is our opinion that the 
Dodgers have an edge in the 


infield. 
At first base, you would name 


Skowron over Hodges despite 


to Gil’s subnormal 


] 
pA ene for Allstar honors, 
and batting over .300, clearly 
rates the call over scrappy Billy 
Martin, hitting .269. 


the sivecasth of the Yankees’ | 


.297 batting average = 


At the Dodgers vast- 
improved Jim Gilliam, prime 


Af short, you name the Yanks’ 


Gil MeDougald, batting .311, 
over the Dodgers veteran Pee- 
wee Reese at .266. . 


At third, it’s the rejuvenated 


Jackie Robinson, hitting .273, 
over the Yanks’ Andy Carey, 
down at .235. 


Formally, therefore, it is a 
two-two. standoff. But actually 
the Dodger infield comes into 
the Series the better one. Rob- 
inson over Carey, for example, 
is an enormous edge, figuring 
the great competitors many as- 
sets, his much livelier bat, base 
running, inspirational qualities, 
etc. | 
Skowron over Hodges is a 
thin selection on the batting 
average alone which will get 
arguments from National League 
fanciers. Hodges is the finest 
fielding first sacker in baseball. 
In spite of the Skowron edge in 


average, Gil has more home 
a — ioe batted in. et 
tua tengel may go to joe 
Collins, batting .283, for left- 
handed punch against the all 
ringht-handed Dodger pitching 
if the Yanks fall behind at the 


start. 
_ McGougald, a marvelously 
successful transfer to the vital 
shortstop spot, rates his edge 
over Peewee, which is not to 
say that the 37-year-old Dodger 
can be called “outclassed” by 
any shortstop going. 

Both doub A sae combinations 


the regulars carry it. However, 
either Charley Neal or Randy 
a who start against - 
fty Whitey Ford, with Gilliam 
going to the outfield, rate at 
east even with Hunter and 
Coleman, the Yanks’ fine field- 
ing reseryes, and again supply 
the heavier’ punch. 
NEXT—The Outfield. 


ee | ee art 


are good, with perhaps a slight 


Gil’s superior fielding skill on 
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Rosen Tells Hank 


May Quit if Traded 


CLEVELAND, Sept. 18.— Third baseman Al Rosen de- 
clared today he was going “all out” during the Cleveland 
Indians’ remaining games, despite General Manager Hank! 


Greenberg's declaration that Rosen 
is through in Cleveland, 

Rosen indicated he would drop) 
out of baseball if he were traded 
since he holds a job with an in- 


vestment firm, but that he wasn't 
going to quit trying as long as he 
was on the team. : 

“I am going out there and | 
to get the job done,” Rosen said. 
Frankly, I didn’t do too much. 
sleeping last night, Hank’s remarks 
hit me right between the eyes. My 
wife and I discussed the matter 
until about 2:30 this morning. : 

“But I have no malice toward 
Hank and I'm not going to let his 
opinions affect my play. I feel! 
good, physically, and I'm going to} 


co 


QUESTION FOR 
'BKYL’N BRASS 


How can Don Zimmer be 
called “OK” and put back in 
uniform when only last 
Sunday the twice serigusly 
beaned youngster told re- 
porters in the Dodger club- 
house he was bothered by 
black spots before his left 
eye? Shouldn't he be per- 
mitted to retire with suit- 
able compensation or do 
you prefer a gamble on a 


tragedy? —L.R. 


a 


o all out to help the club in our 
Fight for second. place during these 
next two weeks.” 

Greenberg indicated Rosen “lost: 
his confidence and can not play) 
baseball in Cleveland” in part be-| 
cause some fans booed him. Rosen 
said this was necessarily so. 

“I remember the cheers much 
more than the boos,” Rosen said. 


truthfully don't believe that has 
had anything to do with my poor 
record. A player sets a certain 
standard for himself. The public 
doesn't set it. When that standard 
isnt attained, the player feels as 
badly about it as the fan. 

But I've got myself to blame, 
not the boos of the fans. I just hope 
I can redeem myself in the few 
games we've got left.” 

Meanwhile, Greenberg said to- 
day that he also plans to discuss 
the futures of manager Al Lopez 
and pitcher Bob Feller before the 
season ends. He did not elaborate. 


S 


BROOKS CLOSE 


If Brooks Lawrence can win one 
more game this season, he will be- 
come the first Cincinnati 20-game 
winner since Bucky Walters won 
27 and Paul Derringer 25 with set 
1940 pennant-winners. 


B 
B 


BROOKLYN 
Milwaukee 
Cincinnati 
“Nobody likes to be booed, but I St. Louis 
‘Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
NEW YORK 
Chicago 


NEW YORK 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Boston 
Detroit 
Baltimore 
Washington 
Kansas City 


Washington at Cleveland 
(Yanks not scheduled) 


STANDINGS 


(Not Including Yesterday's Games) 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Ws ke 
87 56 
87 58 ] 
83 60 4 
> Agee | 
66 76 
62 82 
59 84 
96 86 
GAMES TODAY 
t. Louis at Bklyn, 1:30 P.M. 


9) 
952 
28 

302 


Chicago at N.Y., 2, 1:30 P.M. 
Milwaukee at Pitt., nite 
Cincinnati at Philadelphia, 2 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
We. Be 
92. 8! 
80) 
80) 
79 
75 
62 
38 
46 96 


GAMES TODAY 
oston at K.C. 
altimore at Detroit 


Another Allstar Ballot- 
Frank Robinson Over Ted 


First Allstar team vote weve Rodney’ s team of yesterday, with 


seen after Lester Rodney’s pick of|sensational rookie Frank Robinson 
for| substituted for Ted Williams in the 


yesterday came over the wire | 


release today, by UP baseball writ-| outfield, 


er Steve Snider, His ballot: Kl 
zewski lb, Gilliam 2b, 


-+ The rest of Snider’s ballot— : 
Sb,|:MVPs, Mantle and Aaron; Rookies 
Frank|of Year. Robinson and Aparicio. 


Rookies Litt 


rookies and returnin 


‘bockers to report at Upsala Col- 


Mlege, East Orange, next Monday 


Knick Hopes 


Departing from a custom of the 
past three years, when the first 
week of practice was confined to 
servicemen, 
Vince Bory la has ordered his en. 
tire squad of New York Knicker- 


morning for three weeks of con- 


on the 
scoreboard 


—-by lester rodney 


ditioning. 


14'2 | 


. B. 


1, 
v1 Is rated next to the great George 
aq1, |Mikan among all - time DePaul 


‘Denver University, captain and) 
All-American, is beginning hi 
first full term’ as New York coach. 
| Fifteen players, eight of them 
veterans, will report at Upsala. 


Borvla, former Notre Dame and/' 


‘The holdovers are Carl. Braun, 
leading club scorer seven years, 
‘Harry Gallatin, Dick McGuire, Nat 
Clifton, Jim Baechtold, Walter 
‘Dukes, Ray Felix and Kenny Sears, 


last season's sensational 6-9 rookie 
from Santa Clara, who finished) 
third among the Knicks in scoring’ 
and rebounding. | 
| Boryla’s hopes for a successful 
'NBA campaign rest largely on’ 
four newcomers, all of them out- 
standing in collegiate competition. 
‘They are Ron Shavlik, North Caro- 
lina State, and Gary Bergen, Utah 
University, each 6.8; 6-3 Ronnie 
| Sobieszezyk, of DePaul, and 6-4! 


last two winters starred for the! 
Quantico Marines, averaging 22. 
points per game, | 

Shavlik, New York’s top draft 
choice, sparked N. C. State to 


three straight Atlantic Coast Con- 
ference titles and was voted the 
most valuable player in the 1954) 
Dixie Classic. Bergen was rated’ 
the bests pivotman in the Skyline) 
Conference. He can play the cor- 
ners and outside, as well, and 
some of hiss noteworthy defensive 
jobs were against San Francisco's 
Bill Russell; LaSalle’s Tom Gola 
and Dayton’s Bill Uhl. 
Sobieszcezyk, voted the most 
valuable player of the College All- 
Americans who toured against the 
{larlem Globetrotters last ‘spring, 


aces. He is the only DePaul 


_-|East Garnans Show 


player to score 300 or more points 
each season. Last winter he had 


a 22.5 average for 24 games. 


BERGEN, Norway, Sept. 17.— 
Klaus Ritzenheim of Fast ermany 
set a new German mile record to- 
night when he defeated Cunnar 
Nielsen of Denmark in four min- 
utes, 1.8 seconds in a track meet. 
States won the 200 meter dash in 
21.7 seconds but finished second 


East Germany in the 400 meter 
run in 48.1 seconds, , 
victories with Hans Dittmer in the 
400-meter hurdles in 52.8 seconds; 


| ball bag Jake guards 


by an eyelash to Horst Mann of} 


East Germany scored three other! 


Man Who Rated His Night 


THE RATHER SMALLISH, spry, gray-haired man with num- 
ber 31 on his back who stands near first base when the Dodgers 
are at bat was given a night last night at Ebbets Field. 

He is, of course, Jake Pitler, who had a “night™ three years 
ago but who insisted that the money sent in by fans and organiza- 
tions go not to him but to build a new play therapy room for 
Brooklyn kids at the Beth-El Hospital. That's the way it was, there 
is now a beautiful Jake Pitler therapy room being dedicated at the 
hospital, and some people in Brooklyn figured’a man like that 
ought to have one night really for himself now. 

You might not much notice of the first base coach when 
you see the Dodgers, but he is an important man. 

How does one get to be a first base coach on the Brooklyn 
Dodgers? I chatted with the subject himself in the Dodger dugout. 

He is Jacob Albert Pitler, born on New .York’s East Side in 
1894, which makes him 62 and quite an advertisement at that for 
the health benefits of a baseball cereer by the way he ‘can stil 
scoop up those skipping fouls outside the first base line. 

e 


JAKE WAS 19 when he broke into organized baseball in 1913 
with Jackson of the old Southern Michigan League as a fast, smart 
and sure-handed second baseman. Aiming for the majors, he moved 
quickly up to Chattanooga of the Southern Association in 1915, 
where he batted only .212. But the next season he upped. it to 
.261 and in his third Chattanooga season he had become a good 
minor league hitter and in fact was leading the league with a rous- | 
ing .364 when Pittsburgh called him up for a big league shot. 

Pitler never made it in the majors. He hit .233 in his one 
year there and the next spring when he reached the conclusion 
that he would be a good minor league player in organized ball 
and no more, he dropped it. The minors are no picnic as a career. 
He moved into the semi-pro baseball world, then much bigger than 
now, where he could hold down a job around Oil City, Pa., play 
fast ball weekends and also, as it turned out, start to develop his 


CG. B.| Richie Guerin. of Jona. who the’ talent for managing and teaching the game. 


That's the way it was from 1918 through 1927 when he moved 
back into the minor league structure as a good veteran infielder 
and baseball-wise coach. Within two years he became a playing- 
manager at Elmira in the NY-Pa, League, at the age of 34. He 
was a good enough player to bat .285 and lead in stolen bases. In 


| fact, at the age of 39, Jake was still a playing-manager capable of 


playing 98 games creditably in Class A. 

“The Brooklyn organization picked me up then and I was just 
a manager, he related, after an interruption for a sham battle with 
a player who tried to pry two baseballs instead of one out of the — 
for fielding practice. “I went to Olean, New 
York, a Dodger farm.” 4 

And did how? : 

“We won two pennants and two minor league playoffs up 
there,” he smiled. “The Dodgers have a good farm system.” 

Handle any players there who came up to the majors? 

“Ralph Branca,” he said. “Let’s see; there was Hermanski, 
and Stan Rojek .. . then I was shifted to Newport News. Down 
there I had Duke Snider, Palica and Pres Ward that came up 
later.” He was also the first to say a young man named Gil Hodges 
couldn’t miss. 

In 1947 the Dodgers were shy a coach and brought him up to 
Brooklyn, and here he still is, back in the majors, this time to stick, 
a popular and not unimportant figure in a pennant-winning organ- 
ization. : 

What else? Well, he has a 24-year-old son just out of the 
Army who has a lot of talents but won't ever be a baseball star. 
He makes his home in Binhamton, N. Y., where a sister also re- 
sides. He is missing from the coaching lines a sousle’s of times each 
year, for Rosh Hashonah and Yom Kippur, the high Jewish. holi- 
days. He went through the Beth-El Hospital and says, | 
deserve every break. They treat the kids in their fine clinic for 
nothing, kids of all races and color,’ This therapy room will be a 


wonderful thing.” 
- ) 


DUKE SNIDER came. off the field and i mentioned that.T 
was doing a little piece on Pitler and asked. what kind of manager 
he remembered Pitler to have been. : : 

The always blunt. spoken Californian wiped the sweat of. 
fie practice. from his forehead and said: ae Re 
what he knew. He'd talk about your and try to explain 
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Kuenn ss, Mantle, Aaron aie 

| Guenther Havenstein in the 3,000 
: 7 4 

tribute at that. eer ce 


‘Robinson o.f., Berra, c., Newcombe,|Most Valuable . Pitchers, New- vidos 
\Pigroe: and Ford pitchers. '-' \.  |combé-and Pieres : Manager—Teb-; meter run in 8:25.8, and Ulla Donat} show you | "hare 
Messin je ae ; i the women’s 800-meter..run:.. | Pretty fai 


ae ‘ 
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_ toThis differs im one |spot from’ bets.’ 


